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Blue of the white-fowered waterways, where the jewelled islands lie ; 
Meadows that mingle with gardens, and gardens that fall to the sea; 
And the city spilt on the moated green, flowing far and free. 


t is said that three British admirals meeting in Auckland, compared notes about 

harbours of the world, and decided that Sydney, Auckland and Rio de Janeiro 

Stood first. It may be presumed that they took into account both beauty and utility. 

Auckland, the largest and most northerly of New Zealand’s cities, Stands on a 
long narrow inlet, the Waitemata, but those who praise Auckland’s harbour have 
more than the Waitemata in mind, They do not, indeed they cannot, entirely sep- 
arate the harbour proper from its approaches. These approaches are grander and 
more beautiful, from the Barrier Islands at the entrance to the Hauraki Gulf, to the 
guardian peak of Rangitoto at the harbour mouth, and the long Stretch of many- 
bayed, friendly islands that run eastwards towards the Steep high forest-covered 
Coromandel range. 

Auckland looks north and east to a sea that is a princely playground as well asa 
splendid waterway for commerce and the making of seamen for peace and war. 
WeStward, Auckland looks on another harbour, the Manukau; a large sheet of 
water, mostly shallow, which joins the open thousand-mile-wide Tasman through 
a narrow fast-running channel between hills. Auckland is built on the isthmus 
between these harbours, an irregularly shaped territory some miles across at its 
widest and only a few hundred yards at its narrowest; on the northern shores of the 
Waitemata and on the shore of the Hauraki Gulf running north. It is a city of hills 
and the sea. Blue hills and mountains, often as deep in tone as the purple on a 
erape, close in the horizon east and west. The isthmus is a broken land. Once it was 
highly volcanic, and scores of cones, large and small, some with symmetrical craters 
now covered with grass, dot the landscape. Lava flowed there long ago, and from 
the deposits many a householder builds Stone walls or terraces his garden. 

From elevations such as Mount Eden and One Tree Hill, a few hundred feet 
high, superb views of sea and land can be enjoyed. As you look down, the city and 
its suburbs give an impression of a flowing tide. It isa landscape of hills and gullies, 
and spurs running down to the sea, varied with enough flat land to provide many 
sports grounds, including one of the most picturesque racecourses in the world. It 
is a city of parks. There is Albert Park in the heart of the city, a place gay with 
flowers, where Statues of Queen Victoria and Sir George Grey give you a touch of 


history. On the other side of tree-shaded Princes Street is the University College, 
which has a foreground of native shrubs but is shaded on one side by the English 
oaks of Government House, a conjunction emblematic of a meeting of two worlds. 
Not far away is the Domain, where you may see native bush and English trees and 
flowers, watch a cricket match from a natural terrace in the shade of oaks, and study 
the contents of the hill-crowning War Memorial Museum, whose Grecian- 
columned front looks out on to the waters of a southern A“gean. When they cut that 
quotation from Thucydides above its columns to commemorate the war of 1914- 
18, they little thought that in a few years New Zealand soldiers would be fighting 
on the slopes of Olympus and in the Pass of Thermopyle. Then there is the three 
hundred-acre park on One Tree Hill, in the centre of the isthmus, which commands 
perhaps the most magnificent view of all. There you may see, removed from the city 
and carefully preserved, the first house built in Auckland, the home of the city’s 
father, Sir John Logan Campbell, who came to the Waitemata in 1840, and in his 
old age presented this park to the people. 

It is a widely dispersed community, this greater Auckland of some two hundred 
and thirty thousand souls, for, like other New Zealanders, they live in homes with 
gardens. The settlement flows across the isthmus, along the shores of both harbours 
and north along the Gulf, and away south into the rich farmlands that border on the 
Waikato, The community takes much of its pleasure by or on the sea. In summer the 
beaches are crowded, and the blue waters flecked with white wings and hulls. It is 
a city of trees and shrubs and flowers. In this sunny, moist, sub-tropical climate, 
things grow easily and quickly, and visitors note with delighted surprise how many 
shrubs and flowers are to be found in the open which in the Homeland have to be 
carefully nursed. 

Whatever you do in Auckland, don’t stay too long in and scone Queen Street. 
It is the heart of the city, but ona hot day by no means its most pleasant part. Go 
about Auckland. Drive to the top of hills on the isthmus, or, better Still, walk up 
them. Go as far as Howick in the east, where you will be Struck by the resemblance 
of the landscape to an English shire, and to the Waitakeres in the west, where you 
will find the real ‘heavy’ New Zealand bush, with its noble trees, luxuriant ferns, 
and thick undergrowth. Go further, along a bush road, to where the ranges drop 
steeply to the surf-beaten Tasman, and a pohutukawa-fringed seafront provides 
another playground. The pohutukawa is one of Auckland’s glories—those great oak- 
like trees that lean over cliff and beach and bear at summer-Christmas time a splen- 
dour of red flowers. And cross the Waitemata in a ferry and look at the suburbs on 
the northern shores. At Takapuna and Milford you may bathe in very safe waters and 
watch ships come and go. 

A lovely city, Auckland, queen of her two worlds. 


From deep, dark eyes, that dreaming seem to be, 
There shine the strength and passion of the north. 


A city of achievement as well as of beauty, and of almost illimitable promise. 
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Memories 


Only a few decades ago Queen Street was a very humble place. The illustra-_ 


tion shows it as it appeared in 1852. Earlier, but not a great deal, it had been a 
gully of nikau palms, tree ferns and bush, with a little Stream making its way 
peacefully to the sea. In the foreground of the illustration is Shortland Street; 
on the slopes in the middle background the Wesleyan College of those days, 
nowadays a boarding house; and on the horizon, the old mill which for many 


years ground the flour for Aucklanders. 


BY COURTESY OLD COLONISTS” MUSEUM 
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To day 


The same street has grown, not to maturity, but far beyond the dreams of 
the early fathers. This splendid broad thoroughfare with electric cars running 

_constantly to and from the harbour front and with great buildings lining it on 
either side for almost a mile, is the city’s main artery. Many of the large office 
blocks, hotels,.and the City Central Post Office in the foreground, are built on 
land which once was tide covered and which, by untiring effort, has been re- 
claimed from the sea 
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Progress 


Relics of the pioneering era, an old gas lamp and early settlers’ wooden homes 
Still Standing, nestling among, and almost overshadowed by, the large ferro- 
concrete Structures of more modern times. How many tales could these old 
walls tell of the early Struggles and Strivings of the hardy pioneers who laid 
the foundations of this city of progress; of the city’s infant days, its childhood, 


its hopes and disappointments, its failures and its successes! 


City Streets 


Top: Customs Street 


Left: Shortland Street 


Right: Fort Street 
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ae il Worship 


‘The interior of St. Matthews, one of the city’s leading Anglican churches. 
Other outstanding and beautiful places of devotion in the city are St. Patricks 
Cathedral, St. Pauls Church and St. Andrews Church. In the suburbs, one 


may see many attractive and beautifully designed smaller churches. 


) House ol Learning 
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niversity education was established in Auckland in 1882 and since then has 
progressed steadily. The present Auckland University College was opened 
in 1926, occupies approximately four acres of land, and houses in addition to 


the faculties of arts, special schools of science, engineering and architecture. 


Gateway to ecreation 
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The entrance to the Domain Sports Ground and Park with the fine bronze 
figure symbolic of health and physical fitness surmounting the highest pylon. 


Opposite: A glimpse of the Auckland Domain, an area of approximately two hundred 
acres comprising native bush and fern plantations, breezy turfy slopes, winter 
gardens, a picturesque tea kiosk, tree circled sports ground, and on the highest 
point, overlooking the city and harbour, the Auckland War Memorial 


Museum. 


Wellesley Street 


One of the main outlets from Queen Street for electric cars 
and motors. The white building in the centre of the illustra- 
tion is the Auckland Public Library and Art Gallery. The 
building contains, in addition to the usual library facilities, 
many priceless books and manuscripts, one of the finest 
collections of rare editions in the Southern Hemisphere, 
an Old Colonists’ Museum, and fine collections of pictures. 
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Situated on the triangular section at the corner of Queen 
Street and Grey’s Avenue, this shapely Stone structure has 
a commanding position. In addition to municipal offices 
the building contains a fine main hall with a magnificent 
organ, the largest in New Zealand, and also a smaller 
concert hall. 


In Memoriam 


The Auckland War Memorial Museum, erected by public sub- 
scription in memory of the six thousand three hundred Auck- 
landers who gave their lives for their country in the Great War of 
| 1914-1918. The museum is notable for its very fine collection of 
Maori curios, including actual war canoes, whares, and Store- 


houses, and also for the very beautiful Shrine of Memory situated 


on the top floor. On Anzac Day each year a special service is held 
at the Cenotaph, in front of the museum, in memory of the fallen 


in the Great War and in the present war. 


THE WHOLE EARTH IS THE SEPULCHRE 
OF FAMOUS MEN; 
THEY ARE COMMEMORATED, NOT ONLY BY COLUMNS AND 
INSCRIPTIONS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY BUT IN 
FOREIGN LANDS ALSO, BY MEMORIALS 
GRAVEN, NOT ON STONE, BUT ON THE HEARTS OF MEN 


Garden of Delight 
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Th Winter Gardens in the Auckland Domain—a place of beauty andendless | 
pleasure. In the sunken lake set in the sun-flecked terraces, water lilies grow 
in profusion, and in the tropical houses at either end “There grow such sweet 
and pleasant flowers as nowhere else are seen”. In the fern grotto behind the 
terrace many of New Zealand’s beautiful ferns, from the delicate maiden hair 


varieties to the larger tree ferns, are growing luxuriantly. 


Grafton Bridge 


One of the main outlets from the city to the eastern suburbs, the Public Hos- 
pital and the Domain, this bridge is constructed of ferro-concrete and was 
opened for use in 1910. Apart from its prominence as a city landmark it is 
remarkable in that it is one of the few structures in the world bridging such a 
great distance with a single arch of concrete. Below the bridge is a delightful 
reserve of bush, and nothing could be more pleasant than to wander here on 


a summer’s day—along paths cool and flecked with leafy light and shadow, 


Lan dmark 
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| ‘his towering obelisk recently erected on the summit of One Tree Hill, Corn- 


wall Park, in memory, respect and admiration of the Maori people, is Auck- 


land’s most outstanding landmark; it is visible for many miles in all! directions. 
This previously tree-crowned hill rises to a height of five hundred feet in 
Auckland’s noblest park, an area of over three hundred acres; a truly lovely 
place, with dimpled hill curves, shady with tall oaks, elms, pines, and plan- 
tations of olives. And the views from the summit! How many cities in the 
world can provide such views of sea and shore, of glistening city, of soft 


green fields, of gardens and orchards, and forest-covered hills? 


The W atertront Drive 


With the sparkling waters of the Waitemata on one side and the various bays, 
inlets and suburbs on the other, this spacious driveway along the harbour 
front is one of the most beautiful of the kind in the world. One passes Point 
Resolution, Hobson Bay, the Orakei Garden Suburb, and Bastion Point, sur- 
mounted by the new memorial to the Rt. Hon. M. J. Savage, Mission Bay, 
Kohimaramara, St. Heliers Bay, and returns to the city by the upper drive 
through the suburbs of Remuera and Newmarket. Achilles Point, the mem- 
orial reserve in commemoration of the Graf Spee Naval Action, is within easy 


walking distance of St. Heliers Bay. 


It ‘W inter Comes — 


uckland is noted for its exceptionally mild climate. Throughout the winter 


months seldom a week passes without days of bright and warm sunshine. 
Winter, in fact, is not a time to be dreaded but a season with a beauty all its 


own. Here we obtain a glimpse of the beautiful drive on Cornwall Park on 


: ’ 
a winter's day. 


Can Spring be far Behin ? 


pringtime is garden-time in Auckland; suburbia and the many parks become 


a blaze of colour. From the humblest homes to the more elaborate residences 
one may see masses of every species of flower in profusion—roses, lilies, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, begonias and hosts of others, with the scent of 


honeysuckle in the air. The illustration is typical of the garden city. 
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ummertime in days of peace sees the waters of the Waitemata Harbour and 
Hauraki Gulf alive with pretty pleasure craft. In these protected waters one 
may sail for fifty miles before reaching the open ocean. It is possible to cruise 
here for months exploring innumerable bays of enchantment, where the scar- 
let-flowered pohutusawa provides shade on lovely beaches of dazzling white- 
ness. With conditions such as these it is only natural that many of the young 
men of Auckland should take a keen interest in yachting, and that the Annual 
Regatta should be considered an event of some importance. 
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ere, with the gentle splashing of the waves and with the joyous shouts of 
children ringing in one’s ears it is possible to forget, if only for a time, the 
worries of the world. The sun is bright, the air fresh, the water cool—let’s 
swim. The view is of Mission Bay, one of Auckland’s many popular beaches 
and very handy to the city. Other easily accessible beaches are those of Point 
Chevalier, Shelly Beach, Cheltenham, Milford, Browns Bay, St. Heliers, and 
within easy motoring and ferrying distance of the city there are bathing places 
too numerous to mention. 
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Zo ological Gardens 


et amid ideal: natural surroundings, this park compares favourably with any 
other zoo in the world. It embodies all the latest devices for preserving the 
health of the animals by providing as nearly as possible the conditions of 
their natural habitats. The park occupies twenty-nine acres and contains over 
nine hundred specimens, including lions, tigers, polar and brown bears, 


hippopotami, and many other rare specimens. 


Scenic Drive and National Park 
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Ee. drive along the top of the Waitakere Forest Ranges from Titirangi, 
about twenty miles from the city, to Waiatarua passes through the recently 
acquired National Park—a place of great natural loveliness with dense forests 
of sub-tropical luxuriance, fern-fringed streams, groves of tree ferns and nikau 
palms, and some grand specimens of the kauri tree. The views of the 
Hauraki Gulf and Manukau Harbour from this drive are magnificent. 


Auckland Grammar School 
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| his well-known secondary school is situated on the slopes of Mount Eden 
and has an average attendance of one thousand boys, the citizens of tomorrow. 
There are other secondary schools for boys and for girls in and around Auck- 


land, and many fine modern primary schools. 


The City Railway Station 


Completed and opened in 1930, this palatial building may be said to be a 
climax of one of the greatest stories in New Zealand history—the romance of 
the rail. Few cities of Auckland’s size in any part of the world can boast of a 
finer Station. The yards are several hundred acres in extent. Every modern 
convenience for the traveller has been included by the architects, who have 
also used colour boldly in their decorative schemes, which give the interior 


and exterior of the building a particularly attractive appearance. 
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A Sportsman s Park 


ee of the grounds surrounding the Ellerslie Racecourse, one of the 
most beautiful racing parks in the world. In addition to the usual facilities for 
those who wish to indulge in the sport of kings, there is a delightful avenue 
of palms, an orchid house, a native tree plantation and many flower beds gay 
with colour, It is interesting to note that the first race meeting held in Auck- 
land was in 1842, but of this no records are available. 


Memorial toa Leader 


New Zealand’s well-loved Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. M. J. Savage, is 
buried here on Bastion Point, overlooking the Waitemata Harbour and 
within view of a dream of his which came true, the Orakei Garden Suburb. 
This suburban scheme, introduced by him, is one for the housing of the 


people in modern and attractive homes set in ideal surroundings. 
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